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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


M“4X*Y parents and teachers have had an arduous and difficult 

task thrust upon them during the last few weeks. Young folks 
expect a new book at Christmas or the New Year, and a very large 
number of volumes have doubtless found their way from the 
booksellers’ shelves into the hands of boys and girls. We have 
occasionally watched intending purchasers, and we are not at all 
sure that the method frequently adopted by them leads to the 
selection of the fittest. Too many people are content with a hasty 
glance at the title-page, a peep at the illustrations, and a general 
survey of the cover; and if the salesman only assures them that it 
is ‘‘ just out,” down goes the money, and home goes the book. 

The burning desire to see and hear some new thing, so charac- 
teristic of fathers and mothers as well as of their precocious offspring, 
is a root of many evils, and it certainly leads us into making 
purchases which if they are good for the trade are bad for the 
children. We ungrudgingly admit that not a few new books are a 
great improvement on the old onesin every particular: they are better 
written, better printed, and better illustrated. But we are also 
prepared to say that there are cart-loads of juvenile literature issued 
from the press year after year, which one could see shot into the nearest 
rubbish heap witha merry heart anda cheerful countenance. And we 
are very much afraid that if the truth were spoken and justice done, a 
very large proportion of so-called ‘religious ’’ books for children 
would have to go that way. There has been a steady improvement 
in this class of literature, but judging from some recent specimens, 
you may still find plenty of mawkish sentiment and foolish religion 
in books specially prepared for the delight and edification of the 
little ones, ° 
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We do not wish to offer any stereotyped list of “suitable” books; 
we do not profess to know all the best books. We are only anxious 
that parents and teachers should seek out for themselves the wisest 
and cheeriest books they can find, so that the minds and souls of © 
the children may be fed and inspired by thoughts and sentiments 
that will add real dignity and bring true joy to their lives. This is a 
matter that demands painstaking thought and care; for none of us 
can tell how deep and far-reaching the influence of our selection 
may ultimately go. Our advice is this: unless the new books have 
been really /esfed, it is wiser to select those that are already well- 
known and approved. 


ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


II.—Chapters and Verses. 


E have seen how the Old Testament first got printed, just over 

four hundred years ago. Now if you take an English Bible 

(Old Testament) and compare it with a printed Hebrew Bible, will you 

find that they exactly correspond? And if you take a printed Hebrew 

Bible, and compare it with the written rolls used in the synagogues in 

Jewish worship, will you find that they exactly correspond? Let us try 
and answer these questions. 

First of all, are there any differences between a printed English Bible 
and a printed Hebrew Bible, besides the great differences of language 
and type? There are, though they may not at first sight appear of any 
serious importance. 

To start with, the Hebrew Bible seems to begin at the wrong end. 
Our words are printed from left to right, and our lines begin at the 
left-hand side of the page. Hebrew words are printed from right to 
left, and so Hebrew lines begin at the right-hand side of the page. In 
the same way, when we come to the last word on the page and want to 
turn over, we turn at the bottom right-hand corner, and turn over from 
right to left. But the Hebrew reader finds the last word of his page at 
the bottom left-hand corner, and so he turns over from left to right. 
Consequently the first page in English stands for the last in Hebrew, 
and the English last for the Hebrew first. The order of the pages seems 
turned right round. 

That is only an outside difference, you will say ; are there any other 
differences? There is another of more consequence, because it was 
connected with the history of the collection of the national sacred books, 
and with an old Jewish way of looking at the books, which was not 
adopted by the Christians. The order of the books in the English Old 
Testament is not the same as in the Hebrew Bible. Why is this? and 
what is the nature of the change? The order of the English Bible is 
taken from that of the Latin Bible which was in use in this country 
before the Reformation. How the Bible came to be put into Latin, and 
how the Latin version came to be employed in England, I shall tell you 
in another paper. Now the Latin Bible was arranged mostly like the 
Greek Bible, first used by the Jews in the city of Alexandria in Egypt. 
This also I shall try and describe to you by and by. Why the Jews of 
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Egypt arranged their books in a different order from that usual in 
Palestine we do not know. But the Jews in Palestine had collected their 
sacred books in three parts. First of all came the Law, the most sacred 
of all, the five books which stand at the beginning. Then followed the 
Prophets ; and in this division they reckoned what we call the historical 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and what we call the 
prophetical books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and the twelve lesser 
prophets from Hosea to Malachi. These made up their second division. 
Then where, you will ask, was the book of Daniel, which in our Old 
Testament, follows the book of Ezekiel? The book of Daniel was written 
at a late date, about B.c. 165. Probably at that time the collection of 
the Prophets was regarded as closed, so that it could not be included in 
it. It had, therefore, to be put into the third group, the Writings, some 
parts of which were very old, like portions of the Psalms and Proverbs; 
while other Psalms and such a book as Ecclesiastes were probably not 
even then written. Thus the book of Daniel was not strictly regarded as 
‘‘prophetic,’’ though it has acquired so much importance in the eyes of 
many Christians. The first book in this third division was the Psalter ; 
and that is why you will find the sacred books of the Hebrews enumerated 
in Luke xxiv. 44 as ‘‘the law of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms.’ 
There was no name for the collection as a whole, but sometimes the title 
of the third division, the ‘‘ Writings ’’ or ‘‘ Scriptures’ (the Latin term) 
was applied somewhat vaguely to the entire set. So the apostle Paul 
says, ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning, that through patience and comfort of the writings (scriptures) 
we might have hope.’’—Rom. xv. 4. But these three divisions were not 
regarded in the Jewish schools as all alike the word or voice of God. 
Supreme respect was paid to the Law; the Prophets stood on a some- 
what lower rank; and opinion might vary a good deal about the contents 
of the Writings. The rigid view of the verbal inspiration of the whole of 
the Old Testament, held by many modern Christians—by some even at 
this day—had no support among the Jews. 

If you compare an English Bible with a book of English history or 
poetry, what difference in outward look and arrangement will you find? You 
will notice that the Bible history, say the first book of Samuel, is divided 
into short chapters, much shorter than is usual in an English book; and 
these chapters are divided into sentences shorter still, which are called 
verses, and are numbered from one end of the chapter to the other. In 
the same way the verses in a Bible hymn or poem are numbered, but we 
do not usually number the verses of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” or 
‘We are seven.’’? Where did this practice come from ? Is it part of the 
arrangement of the old Hebrew writers ? 

Our modern printed Hebrew Bibles show us both sets of divisions. 
But they are not equally old. The division into chapters is not a Jewish 
division at all. It is said to have been first made by a learned French 
monk who died in 1263; others have attributed it to Stephen Langton, 

-who wrested Magna Charta from King John. These men knew nothing 
of Hebrew: they only read their Bible in Latin. But it was plainly 
very convenient to be able to refer to short sections of a long book by 
this system of chapters, so the Jews themselves adopted it, and it first 
appeared in print in Bomberg’s great Rabbinical Bible in 1525 (see last 


paper, January, p. 15). 
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The division into verses is of far greater age. Poetry, certainly, was 
thus written from very early times. There are psalms, for example, in 
which the same verse recurs from time to time, like the refrain at the 
close of a long stanza; eg. Psalms xlii. and xliii., xlvi. 7 and 15 (a 
similar verse has probably dropped out after ver. 3). Still more clearly, 
there are psalms where each verse, or group of verses, begins with a 
letter of the alphabet in order. The most conspicuous instance of this is 
in Psalm cxix., which is divided into stanzas bearing the names (in our 
English version) of the Hebrew letters. In any stanza, the first word in 
each verse begins with the letter at the head of that stanza. This is very 
elaborate. In other Psalms the plan is simpler. In Psalm xxxvil. 
alternate verses follow the alphabetical order. Psalm xxv. carries it 
straight through once. Now this shows us that something like our 
division into verses must be very old, for it is part of the original con- 
struction of these poems. But it is not so certain that our present 
division is the ancient division, for in the great storehouse of Jewish 
learning called the Talmud (or Teaching) it is said that there were 5986 
P’sukim in the Psalms, while we can only count 2527 verses. The 
application of the verse-division to the books of the Law and the Prophets 
was made long after they had been actually written, but it is not so 
recent as the chapter-divisions ; for even in the second century after our 
era it was ascribed (in the case of the Law) to Moses himself. But from 
the fact that it is not found in the synagogue rolls we may infer that it 
was not the method of the authors themselves. As the first copies wore 
out, and new ones were made, they were made as like the old ones as 
possible; and nothing might be added that was not in the originals. 
This became gradually part of a sacred tradition, which was rigidly 
maintained in the case of the copies used in worship. So even when the 
verse-divisions were introduced in the Law and the Prophets, it might 
not be inserted in the old copies. When the Hebrew Bible was first 
printed, the verse-divisions were marked, but the verses were not num- 
bered, as ours are, until 1661. 

Are these verse-divisions always quite correctly made? There is 
reason to think sometimes that they have become accidentally confused, 
or that they have broken up passages that are really continuous. Thus 
in the exile’s lament in Psalms xlii., xliii., the words ‘‘O my God’’ at 
the beginning of xlii. 6 really belong to the close of ver. 5. Without 
altering a single letter of the text, but changing the division of the verse, 
and of the words (about which I will speak next time), we should then 
translate ‘‘ Who is the health (z.e. deliverance, safety) of my countenance 
and my God,’’ as in xlii. 11, xlili. 5. This is the better rendering, as 
given in the margin of the Revised Version. Here is another case, from 
the opening of the first creation-story in the book of Genesis, i. 1-3.* 
According to many scholars it should read thus :—‘‘ In the beginning of 
God’s creating the heaven and the earth, when the earth was waste and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the spirit (or 
breath) of God was brooding upon the face of the waters,—then God 
said ‘ Let there be light.’’? What is now marked ver. 2 really describes 
the condition or circumstances under which the first creative act—the 
production of light—took place. But our present translation following 


* See the Helper for September 1884, p. 19. 
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the subsequent verse-division obscures this dependent character of ver. 2, 
and turns it into a separate statement or affirmation. Look now at the 
close of this story, in Gen. ii. 4. Our revisers have here begun a new 
paragraph. But the first half of the verse—‘‘ these are the generations 
(the origins) of the heaven and of the earth when they were created ’’— 
belongs to what goes before, while the second part is the introduction to 
a different story. That ought to run thus :—‘‘ On the day that Yahweh 
God made the earth and the heaven, before any plant of the field was in 
the earth, or any herb of the field sprouted (because Yahweh Elohim had 
not sent rain upon the earth, and there were no men to till the ground), 
and a mist used to go up from the earth and water the whole face of the 
ground—then Yahweh God formed the man of the dust of the ground.” 
Here the first productive act is the formation of the man (who in Gen. 
i. 27 is created last of all, male and female together), and the independent 
nature of this story is clearly seen. But as in the other case, the inser- 
tion of bad verse-divisions spoils the description of the dry and barren 
state of the earth before the man was made, and the garden planted for 
him to live in. We are not bound, therefore, always to observe the 
verse-divisions which have been introduced into the ancient text. The 
Revisers have done much to make the Bible narratives more intelligible 
by printing the verses in continuous paragraphs, as in an English history, 
and thus showing more ot their real connection, instead of letting them 
follow on separately, like beads on a string, each one detached from the 
one that went before. 

And what about the chapter-divisions 2. As these are of such modern 
origin, they too have no authority, and do not in any way represent the 
intentions of the original writers, or even of the ancient editors and 
compilers. For instance, in the creation-stories already mentioned, had 
their real nature been known, it would have been much better to have put 
the chapter-division in the middle of what is now numbered ii. 4, and so 
brought their distinct character before the reader’s eye. 

It is perhaps in the prophetical books that the mischief of bad chapter- 
divisions has been most hurtful. Suppose that some collector of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches had cut out the newspaper reports, and after many 
years had pasted them column after column into a book without noticing 
their dates or their proper order; and then some person, after many 
more years, having no record of the time, and knowing little of the 
circumstances under which they had been delivered, divided them afresh 
into chapters. It is quite possible that one speech might be distributed 
over two or more chapters, and parts of two speeches might be combined 
into one chapter. 

This is what has actually happened to the discourses of the prophet 
Isaiah. For example, the Authorised Version tells us in the heading of 
chapter ix. that verses 1-7 describe ‘‘ what joy shall be in the midst of 
afflictions, by the kingdom and birth of Christ.’” But the prophet is not 
talking about the birth of Jesus more than seven hundred years later; he 
is speaking of the troubles of his own time, of the invasions and desola- 
tions which have befallen his people in the northern districts at the hands 
of the Assyrians, and the hope of a great deliverer who should arise to 
restore the famous empire of David, put an end to cruel wars, and 
establish lasting peace. This passage is closely connected with the 
preceding chapter, and must not on any account be separated from it. 
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Again, in ix. 8 a new discourse begins in poetical form, contained in four 
long stanzas, each of which ends with the sad refrain: For all this his 
anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still,’’ ix. 12, 17, 
21, x. 4. But our present chapter-division breaks off the last stanza and 
joins it to a great prophecy against Assyria, x. 5~XIl., which was written 
many years later, under quite different circumstances. The revisers 
have wisely indicated this by putting a space between verses 4 and 5 in 
chapter x., and they have printed the discourse in ix. 8-x. 4 in four para- 
graphs, each with the same ending, so that their arrangement can be 
seen quite clearly.* It would have been well if they had in like manner 
separated this utterance from the one that ends with the promise of the 
royal child in ix. 6, 7. ; 

So with care and study we may pass behind these difficulties of 
outward form to the rich deep meanings of the text itself. But how was 
that text known before it was printed? and how was it formed? and how 
far does it represent what the ancient authors really wrote? These are 
the questions we have yet to try and answer. 

J. Estxin CARPENTER. 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
Brief Notes of Lessons. 


HESE lessons were given to a class of young men,—what would in 
most schools be called a ‘‘ Bible Class.’” Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s 
excellent ‘‘ Handbook’’—copies of which were purchased by several 
members of the class for home study—was used as a text-book, but the 
teacher found it a necessity to place the subject before his class in the 
order of his own thought. 

In addition to the books recommended by Mr. Armstrong in his 
preface, use was made of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ Theism, Atheism, and 
the Popular Theology,’’ Professor Du Bois’ pamphlet ‘‘ Science and the 
Supernatural,’’ Rev. R. Heber Newton’s ‘‘ Philistinism,’? and Rev. R. T. 
Smith’s lectures on ‘‘ Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God.” 

The ‘‘ Notes’’ were prepared by the teacher, printed by means of the 
typograph, and distributed amongst the class in such portions and at such 
times as seemed most suitable. The questions introducing Section i. 
were given out on one Sunday and discussed on the next, before their 
bearings were unfolded. Written answers were invited. The same 
course was adopted with the questions in Section iii. In other cases it 
was sought to give as much of the essence of the lessons as could be com- 
pressed into a page, or at most two pages of note paper. It was thought 
that the young men would thus have the means of refreshing their 
memories as to the substance of the lessons, and of giving to any friends, 
—orthodox, secularist, or other,—-with whom they might converse on the 
subject, an accurate report of the nature of the instruction received in the 
class. 

PRELIMINARY. 


Much variety of opinion on this subject. Atheism,—Agnosticism,— 


“It is probable that this passage originally stood between vy. 25 and 26—30. Such 


misplacements, however, are due to the original editors, or their scribal followers, and have 
nothing to do with modern chapter-divisions. 
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Positivism, — Secularism, — Polytheism, — Monotheism, — Pantheism,— 
Theism. 

Difficult, if not impossible, to define fully and clearly any of these 
terms, but we may have general ideas of their meanings. 

All these forms of opinion deserve our sympathy and respect, if sincerely 
held, and advanced with due regard for the views and feelings of others. 

What does not deserve any sympathy or respect is practical atheism. 

In one sense this does not exist. We cannot live without trust in God. 
But in another sense,—as a refusal to recognise any moral law or obliga- 
tion,—it does exist, and is deadly error. 


(i.) DO. WE KNOW OURSELVES? 

When you say ‘‘I remember that I went to school when I was six 
years old,’’ what do you mean by ‘‘I’’? 

Do you mean your body, or any part of it ? 

Physiologists tell you that no particle of the matter of which your 
present body is composed was in the child of six. Can you believe this 
and stillsay, ‘‘I went to school when I was six years old ’’? 

Give reasons for your answers to these questions. 


You find it impossible to define exactly the meaning of “I.” 

You may say it means your “‘self,’’—your ‘‘mind,”’ ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘spirit.’’ 
But these words themselves escape exact definition. They are used as 
names for something which cannot be understood, yet is the most certain 
of all facts. Do you ever doubt your own existence? 

You are compelled to recognise the existence of your ‘‘self,’’ but you 
cannot comprehend its nature, or tell what it is. 

This mysterious existence, remaining the same through all your life, 
gives you the sense of personal identity, and has been called your personal 
being, or personality. 

(ii.) WILL. 
Stretch out your right arm. Can you ‘‘w7//’’ to move it up or down, 
forward or backward, to the right or left, or to keep it still ? 

Some able philosophers tell you that the movements of your arm are 
determined by motives and circumstances over which you have no control, 
and the operation of which you cannot resist. They bring very cogent 
arguments to prove this. But youare more sure of your power to move 
your arm as you ‘‘will’’ than you can possibly be of the truth of any 
argument. You know the fact, and can no more get rid of that know- 
ledge than you can jump out of your skin. 

You feel that if you do not know this you cannot be said to know 
anything at all. j : 

Your ‘will’ is as incomprehensible as your ‘‘self,’’ but its existence 
is equally certain. It is the working power of your ‘‘ self.” 


(iii.) OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE THINGS AROUND US. 

If one of you were to come into this room out of frosty air, he would 
say : ‘this room is warm ’’ ;—if another were to come out of a hot factory, 
he would say: ‘‘this room is cold.” Is it veally warm or really cold, or 
is it at the same time both warm and cold ? ; 

Dr. Dalton, who was ‘‘colour-blind,’’ is said to have bought a piece 
of scarlet cloth to be made into a Quaker suit, seeing it as drab. If to 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred persons a soldier’s coat appeared drab, 
would it be really drab ? 
Give reasons for your answers. 


You know nothing of the things around you except as they affect you 
through your senses. In fact, you directly know only the states of your 
own consciousness. 

Some philosophers have said that nothing more exists,—that there is 
no such thing as matter. 

Although, however, you cannot be quite so sure of the existence of 
things outside of you as you are of your own existence, you are compelled 
to assume that the outside world is a reality. Practically, you cannot 
doubt the fact, whatever theory you may hold as to its explanation. 

You learn the qualities and properties of things partly by your own 
experience and observation, partly by what other people tell you, in books 
or otherwise. What the things are in themselves, apart from their quali- 
ties and properties, that is, apart trom the way in which they affect you 
and others, and are related to each other, is an inscrutable mystery. 
(Read Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall.’’) * 


(iv.) OUR KNOWLEDGE OF OUR FELLOW-MEN. 


Regarded as ‘‘ things,” you know your fellow-men as you know other 
‘‘things.’’? You see that a man has red or black hair,—that he is tall or 
short; you hear that he has a harsh or soft voice, and the like. But 
beyond this you instinctively recognise in every human being an existence 
like that of which you are yourself conscious, and which we have called 
your ‘‘ personality.” 

You can, however, know nothing of this ‘‘ personality’ in other men 
except as it is vevealed to your consciousness. The expression of the face, 
the tones of the voice, the words, and, most of all, the actions, reveal 
something of the ‘‘self’’ or ‘personality’’ within. In this way you 
become more or less intimately acquainted with the inner being of some 
of your fellow-men. 

As in the case of ‘‘ things,’’ your knowledge of ‘personalities’ may 
be derived either from your own observation and experience or from in- 
formation given by others, in conversation, or in books or newspapers. 

As the nature of human beings is mysterious, so is their communion 
with each other. You can so enter into the thoughts and feelings of 
another as to make yourself one with him by sympathy. You may say 
you know him as well as you know yourself. 

But, in truth, your knowledge of another personality must always be 
incomplete. ‘The inner being of even your nearest relative or dearest 
friend can be only imperfectly understood,—in most cases very imper- 
fectly. (Read Lord Houghton’s “Strangers yet.) Still less can you 
understand what that ‘‘selt’’ is in others which in your own consciousness 
you find so incomprehensible. Jae. 


* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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II.—The Natural History Museum. 


M Y dear boys and girls,—Last month I wrote to you about some of 

the birds in the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
but had to stop short because I had used up all my share of space, so 
now I will go on to describe some other birds and their nests, as I 
promised. You will remember that we found that the birds were formed 
in such a way as to be able to do their own work easily and well, or if I 
may say it in longer words, they are adapted to their surroundings. 
And this is always so. If they were not fitted for their surroundings, 
and their way of life, they would get more and more uncomfortable, then 
ill and weak, and at last they would die out altogether. But if their 
surroundings change just a little, and the birds can manage to fit them- 
selves for the change, then they will not die out, or become extinct, as it 
is called. Now this matter of being adapted to certain ways of living 
has been carefully studied by some wise men, who began to notice 
things when they were boys, and if you were to put a new sort of bird 
before them, one that they had never seen before, they would soon tell you 
quite a lot of things about the new bird, from just looking at it, and 
noticing how it is formed. Even you yourselves could tell something 
about some birds that you had never seen before. If the bird was very 
light, and had got long wings and strong wing-feathers, what would you 
say it was fitted for? Tell your teacher; don’t tell me,—because I know. 
If you do not know, and if your teacher does not, you had better read about 
the frigate-bird, of which I wrote last month. Boys and girls often make 
collections of butterflies, or eggs, or plants, or shells, and they show them 
with great pride, and can tell the names of nearly all of them. But I 
notice that when the young collectors are asked about the meaning of the 
parts of the things they collect, they don’t seem to know very much. If 
I could only get to be a boy again for a year or two [ would make small 
collections of specimens, and I would try to know at least one thing about 
each, besides its name. What is the good of having things you cannot 
talk about, or understand ? 

Now about the birds and nests. Every boy or girl knows that birds 
build nests. Not all birds, though. Some seem to be lazy, and do 
without any nest at all; some are dishonest, and steal other birds’ nests ; 
but others are as honest as they can be, and would scorn to live in a nest 
built by any other bird. They are more than barely honest, they take a 
pride in doing their work well, so well that they could not do it better if 
they tried ever somuch. I will tell you about one such. It is called a 
Teal, a kind of little duck, and a “ dear little duck”’ of a bird it is, for 
when it has built its nest among the rushes and sedges, near pools of 
water, it takes its own softest feathers from its breast, and fills the 
nest up with quite a large ball of down. The one that is shown at the 
museum is very beautiful,—the feathers are brown with a white centre, 
and the whole nest is most carefully finished. Mr. and Mrs. Teal are 
placed near it, plainly admiring it, as they have a right to do, for they 
made it themselves, and they tried their very best to do it well. Careful 
little father and mother, they wanted their children to have the very best 
and most comfortable home to live in, and they counted no trouble too 
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great to spend upon their dear ones, which is the way with the best birds 
and the best boys and girls, and men and women. : 

We notice in nests the same thing that we did in the birds themselves, 
—that they are fitted for the place they have to be in, and the purpose © 
they have to serve. The nest-builders seem wonderfully wise, though 
they have never been taught,—that is, not in the way that boys and girls 
learn to build and furnish houses. They are so like their fathers and 
mothers that they can do exactly what their fathers and mothers could 
do, and the old birds, and their fathers and grandfathers, had learnt just 
about the best way to build nests, and so the children, who resemble 
their parents in nearly everything, know how to build good nests, dy 
instinct, as we call it. 

I will tell you now about another little bird, something like a very 
tiny duck,—called the Dabchick, or sometimes, the Little Grebe. Per- 
haps you know it very well yourselves if you live near a pond, or a water 
mill, where there are reeds growing up through the water. Lively little 
things they are indeed, and many a time I have stood half an hour 
looking over a fence at a pond where there were great numbers of them, 
They can dive quite easily, and swim about under water, so that when 
they come up to breathe they are quite a long way from the place where 
they dived in at first. Often they do not rest for a second, but pop out 
and in so quickly that you can hardly see them. Now little Mrs. Dab- 
chick builds her nest of water-mosses—green and moist,—and fixes it to 
the reeds at the edge of the water, so that it will almost float, and would 
be washed away if it were not so skilfully moored to the water plants. 
And when she has laid her eggs, and is waiting for the little birds to 
hatch out, she is very anxious that no one shall meddle with them, or 
carry them off. So, whenever she needs to go for food, or for a little 
paddle round the pond, by way of a change, she carefully covers the 
eggs with some green moss and water-weed, choosing the sort that the 
nest is made of, so that no one would at all suppose that there was a 
treasure hidden underneath, but would fancy that it was growing like the 
rest of the plants all round. It is very cunning of little Mrs. Dabchick 
to hide her most valuable treasures under just the same kind of plants 
that are to be found all round. If she had gone for something different 
her enemies would at once have noticed the difference, and found the 
eggs. I wish you could see the nest of the dabchicks at the museum. It 
is a favourite with the children who go there, and the little birds who 
built it look almost as if they were alive, they have been so carefully 
mounted. They are nearly black above, and greyish white beneath ; 
their cheeks and neck chestnut colour. 

Often when I used to watch the dabchicks in the pond, my attention 
was called off by something, bright green and blue in colour, suddenly 
flashing past me. It was a Kingfisher. We have very few birds that 
are more beautiful than this one. I am almost afraid to try and describe 
it, and if you were to look at a picture of one most likely it would be so 
badly coloured that you would not form any idea how beautiful a king- 
fisher really is when he is alive. The top of his head, his wings, and the 
sides of his neck are bright, glittering green, with blue spots, his back 
dark green and blue, his throat yellow-white, the lower part of his body 
chestnut red; his beak is large and long, in colour black ; feet, red. - 
Instead of building a nest for himself, the kingfisher generally finds the 
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forsaken burrow of a water-rat, and with a few alterations adapts it to 
his own use. When he cannot find one suited to his liking he has to 
burrow for himself, choosing the bank of some stream, for he lives chiefly 
on fish. His method of catching his food is to sit quietly on a branch, 
root, or railing, near the edge of the water, and to watch carefully. 
When he sees a suitable fish he plunges in suddenly, and generally 
comes back with what he went for. In the Museum there is the nest of a 
kingfisher, or, more properly speaking, the burrow. Just outside sit two 
young birds ; inside are the other young ones all eager for the fish which 
their mother has caught, and which she is bringing home. Mrs. King- 
fisher is one of those birds who do not trouble to build any carefully made 
nest ; she lays her eggs on the fish bones which are the remains of her 
past breakfasts and dinners. Of course you can see that since the 
burrow runs into the bank a long way out of reach, she does not need 
to trouble much about making her nursery match its surroundings, as 
the dabchicks have to do in order to save the young from dangers. 

Many birds take advantage of such holes in the ground and in old 
tree stumps, and when they do so we generally find that their eggs have 
no markings on them, and are either pure white or pale pinky-white, like 
those of the kingfisher. But on the other hand, when birds lay their 
eggs on the ground with little or no protection from the prying eyes of 
enemies, it is very interesting to notice how the eggs seem to match the 
ground on which they are laid. This is a wonderful means of protection, 
and I could tell you about lots of animals that are saved from danger by 
their appearance, because they are just like the ground, or the twigs, or 
the leaves and moss that they live on. As Iam only telling you about 
the birds in the Museum I will just describe one of the cases that will 
illustrate this very well indeed. It is a large square glass case, and in it 
are several most beautiful birds with white and grey wings, black heads, 
and slightly forked tails. They are so well prepared that you would 
almost think they were alive. They seem to be hovering and flying in 
great circles without moving their wings, just as the seagulls do. These 
birds are called Terns, and they are so graceful and beautiful that 
generally there is quite a little crowd of children round, admiring them. 
The floor of the case is covered with pebbles,—shingle, as it is properly 
called—and I have often noticed how seldom the children find out that 
among the shingle are nests of eggs and of young tern. Yet there they 
are, as plain as anything if you know how to look for them. The reason 
why they are so seldom noticed is that they so exactly resemble the 
pebbles on which they are resting. The mother tern takes no trouble at 
all about building a nest, but just lays the eggs on the bare pebbles. If 
she made a nest the eggs would be at once found, but as it is they can 
hardly be seen even when sought for, and it is as good as a picture puzzle 
to set the children who go with me to try how many eggs and how many 
young birds they can find. There is a little danger about this some- 
times, because when someone has discovered an egg more cunningly 
placed than generally, the rest get very eager, and bump their hands 
and faces against the glass in a most excited manner. , 

I do not think I must tell you any more this month, so I will end this 
letter by asking you, whenever you go for country walks, or see animals 
and plants, to notice their form and colour, and, as far as you can, their 
habits and surroundings ; and then toconnect these observations together 
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so as to guess at the reasons and learn the meanings that all these things 
have in them. Perhaps you can hardly understand what I mean, but I 
hope your teacher will help you and me in this matter. What we want 
all our boys and girls to do is to notice things carefully first, and then to 
ask why things are as they are. In this way everything you see will 
become full of meanings that careless and thoughtless people never see, 
and you will become more and more filled with reverence for the wise 
and loving Power who created and sustains all, and whom we call God. 
Tuomas ROBINSON. 


= 


THE CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


CRITICAL reader of the New Testament can hardly avoid coming 
to the conclusion that the earliest Christian believers were mistaken 
in at least one article of their common belief. It seems clear that they 
expected the speedy re-appearing of the Son of Man. From Paul’s 
epistles, from the epistles that go under the name of Peter, from the book 
of Revelation, and from the Acts of the Apostles we gather that the hope 
of Christ’s (second) coming was very definite and very widespread. 
Were there any doubt about what was meant by the ‘‘coming of the 
Lord,” and the ‘‘ day of the Lord,’’ it would seem to be set at rest by the 
very explicit language of Acts i. 11: ‘‘ This Jesus which was received up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into heaven.’’ (Revised Version.) Jesus did not come, but not 
only did the expectation last long, but from that time to this it has been 
constantly renewed. Again and again new sects arise whose distinguish- 
ing feature is some re-reading of the old texts which prophesy the second 
advent. One of the latest and best known of these is the ‘‘ Catholze 
Apostolic Church”’ founded by the Rev. Edward Irving; another instance 
is the body of people who call themselves Christadelphians, whose doctrines 
we will describe. Two things are taken for granted as a starting point. 
First, that the Evangelical sects are right in regarding the Bible as a book 
of divine authorship; second, that these sects are entirely wrong in their 
interpretations of the sacred writings. ‘‘ With almost every feature of 
popular religion the Bible is directly at issue.” Christadelphians hold 
the doctrine of ‘‘conditional immortality.” They consequently deny that 
the soul is naturally immortal. They hold that judgment to come will be 
dispensed only to the responsible classes of mankind, and scornfully reject 
the idea that ‘‘ babies, heathens, and idiots’’ will be saved. They deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and in proof of the absolute unity of God they 
quote texts familiar to all controversial Unitarians. The Christadelphian 
view of the nature of Christ is also identical with that of many Unitarians. 
The first chapters of Luke are treated as strictly historical; but ‘“ Jesus, 
the embodiment of the word, had no existence prior to his birth by Mary ; 
and as a man he had to develop perfection of character by obedience.” 
‘‘ When he said he proceeded forth and came from God, he did not mean 
that as a person he had emanated from the very presence of the Almighty 
but that the Father had sent him in the way disclosed in the record of his 
birth and baptism.” In the book from which I quote there are several 
pages which would make a very tolerable Unitarian tract. But the. 
Christadelphians are not Unitarians as we shall see. They only resemble 
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them in a few denials. They deny the Trinity, they deny the Deity of 
Christ, they deny the personality of the Devil, they deny endless punish- 
ment. How much mere denials are worth we may learn by finding out 
what monstrous affirmations are compatible with all these denials. The 
essential distinction of Christadelphianism is that it forgets and ignores the 
character of Christ as exhibited in the gospels: Jesus the friend of sinners, 
the instructor of the ignorant, the healer of the sick, is lost, and in his place 
we have the figure of a conqueror and adespot. ‘The Lord Jesus will be 
revealed no longer as the ‘lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’ 
‘the man of sorrow and acquainted with grief;’ but as the ‘ Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, treading the winepress of the fierceness of the wrath of 
Almighty God,’ taking vengeance on this conceited, unbelieving genera- 
tion. 5 The vengeance in relation to mankind as a whole will 
be destruction to the majority, and discipline tothe remnant. Multitudes 
will perish by war and pestilence, multitudes more will fall victims to the 
fire which will descend after the manner of the judgments on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the flames that consumed the military companies that 
went to bring Elijah from the top of the mount.’”’ ‘‘ When Christ comes 
the powers will colleague themselves against him. . . . . Itis not at 
all improbable that the powers on the Continent may look upon Christ as 
some new Mahomet, some fanatical caliph bent upon the project of 
universal conquests. Under this impression they will combine to put him 
down ; but their misguided efforts will recoil upon their own heads to their 
destruction.’’ The saints are to co-operate with Christ in the work of 
warfare and judgment. It will be their przvilege ‘‘ to execute vengeance 
upon the heathen, and punishments upon the people; to bind their kings 
with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them 
the judgment written: this honour have all his saints.’ (Psalm cxlix. 
5-9). After the war is over the kingdom of Christ will be established. 
‘Righteous law, emanating from its legitimate source will be enforced 
with resistless authority. Innocence will be protected, poverty shielded, 
rapacity restrained, arrogance brought down, and the rights of all secured 
in the minutest matter. The king’s government will be administered by 
the king’s associates, the immortal, incorruptible, perfected brethren of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . . The power of the people will be a 
mythin those days. Allassertion of political birthright will be suppressed. 
An iron administration, with superhuman power at its command, will 
vigorously put down rebellion of every form, and maintain the only 
government that will have blessed the world with peace and righteous- 
ness in the name of divine right.’? Atthe end of a thousand years a 
revolt is to take place, it will be suppressed, and then will occur a resur- 
rection and judgment of those who shall have died during the thousand 
years ; the good will be immortalised, and the bad will perish. © 
Enough of this. I trust I am not wasting valuable space in having 
quoted so much. There are congregations of honest, intelligent working 
men who receive all this and hear it explained Sunday after Sunday. 
Some of the very men who would be the last to do their neighbours an ill 
turn had they ever so good an opportunity, think of themselves as soon to 
have the privilege under Christ’s command of warring against them and 
executing judgment upon them for their perverseness and unbelief, Their 
religion must have been banished from the intellect and the affections and 
allowed to dwell only in the imagination, or as we may say, in the fancy. 
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But the moral I wish to draw from the above is, how poor and unhelp- 
ful are all religious schemes that have their foundation only in texts. 
There is always power in a system that grows out of a want, that has its 
foundation ina human need. The Elizabethan Church met the needs of 
a nation which required above all things unity and consolidation. Cal- 
vinism met the needs of those earnest souls who yearned above all things 
for a religion which could not be altered by princes, for a living God 
whose decrees should not be subject to state regulation, who should reign 
in the souls of men. Methodism responded to a widespread need for 
religious awakening. But a number of religious schemes and religious 
sects have had no deeper foundation than certain texts. Some clever man 
has found out that certain ¢exts have been overlooked or wrongly inter- 
preted, and he gathers people about him to hear new expositions. In 
this way he creates a new sect; a sect whose principal work will be to 
make talk, argument, division, strife. Amid the controversy, justice and the 
love of God will be forgotten ; the very end and aim of all right religion 
will be clean out of sight. Any sect that wishes to live must do some 
deeper work than merely setting people right with regard to a number of 
texts ; must do more than introduce a more enlightened philosophy. It 
must respond to a great need of the times, it must be an answer to the 
yearnings of men’s souls. Failing this its denials will not banish super- 
stition; its affirmations will not build up a true and lively church. The 
ideal of the Salvation Army is as much nobler than that of the Christadel- 
phians, as to save a man from sin is nobler than to explain a text. 

JAMES RUDDLE. 


LESSONS ON TEMPERANCE. 


II.—Infiuence of Alcohol on the Body. 


EOPLE often say ‘‘ Take a little stimulant, it will do you good.” I 
dare say you have heard it said over and over again, and very likely 
the answer has been, ‘‘ Well, | think I w7// take just a little drop.” So 
the little drop is taken ; and what we are going to do to-day is to follow 
that little drop and see if we can find out whether it does do good or harm. 
First of all it flushes the face, especially the cheeks and nose (that’s 
why drunkards have red noses), and it brightens the eye and makes the 
person feel jolly and comfortable, and pleased with himself. He feels 
lively and sociable, and says, ‘‘ Yes, you were right, I feel all the better 
for that little drop.”’ 

_ Yes, he does feel better for it at first, but only for a little while. He 
will soon have a “reaction,” that is, the very opposite feelings will set in, 
and he will feel a great deal weaker and more miserable than he did 
before. It is like whipping up a tired horse. If your horse is tired out 
he ought to rest, and then he will be fit for work next day, but if he 
is whipped and spurred and made to go on when he is dead-beat, he will 
soon break down utterly and die, and you will lose his services years 
before you need have done. Just in this way a great many people flog 


themselves on with alcoholic drinks when they are dead-tired and ought 
to rest. 
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Of course nature steps in indignantly as she always does when people 
break her laws of health, and she says, ‘‘ you have disregarded my laws, 
you were ill or exhausted, and you ought to have rested; but instead of 
that you forced yourself to go on by the help of poisonous drinks. You 
will pay for it sooner or later.’ And so, as a matter of fact, people who 
take intoxicating drinks die on the average sooner than those who do not. 
This is so well known that Life Insurance Companies admit teetotalers at 
a lower rate than moderate drinkers. 

The class of men who die earliest of all are publicans. This is not 
because they are drunkards, for they are usually fairly sober men ; neither 
can it be because they have a wearing or anxious kind of life. The 
reason must be that they are constantly taking ‘‘a little’’ to encourage 
their customers. It is also a well-known fact that abstainers are more 
likely to recover from serious illnesses or operations than those who are in 
the habit of taking alcohol. 

It appears, then, that alcohol really does harm, and not good, to the 
body. Let us try to understand how this is. If you look in a little book 
on ‘‘Home Nursing,”’ sold by the St. John’s Ambulance Association, you 
will find the following :— 

‘‘ Alcoholic stimulants are very rapidly absorbed. They have an 
exciting effect upon the heart, causing it to beat more rapidly ; from this, 
and from their paralysing action on the nerves controlling the supply of 
blood to the surface, they cause the skin to become flushed and so give 
rise to the sensation of warmth. Owing, however, to the heat being 
driven to the surface, and to the regulating mechanism being tampered 
with, the increased skin-heat soon gives place to a lowering of the tem- 
perature of the whole body. bin, Beet Giving wine and such 
stimulants to the sick and weak is decidedly injurious.”’ 

Man has two nervous systems. One is called the cerebro-spinal 
system, and includes all the nerves that are under voluntary control. 
Suppose you want to raise your arm,—well, your brain sends a message 
along a nerve to the muscles that have to raise it, and they obey. The 
nerve that conveys the order is called a motor nerve. Suppose you prick 
your finger; then a message runs quickly up to the brain to tell you of 
the prick. The nerve that carries this message to the brain is called a 
sensory nerve. 

The other nervous system is called the sympathetic system, and it 
consists of the nerves which govern all the parts of the body which appear 
to act of their own accord, such as the stomach and the heart, and the 
supply of blood which is allowed to flow through the arteries. These have 
muscular sides controlled by these nerves. Now the effect of alcohol is to 
paralyse the nerves, so that the walls of the blood vessels become powerless 
and flabby, and the blood rushes into them. Hence the flushing of the 
face after taking wine. 

A girl once took the pledge ‘‘because,”’ said she, ‘‘teetotalers always 
have the best complexions.’’ If this be true it is because the blood-vessels 
of their skins have not been distended and reddened in this way. If you 
could look into the brain and heart and stomach you would find that they, 
too, were all flushed like the face. As for the heart, it at once begins to 
beat more quickly than it ought, driving the blood rapidly through the 
unresisting arteries. This is what causes the feeling of exhilaration after 
one glass of wine; you will see that it is caused by a dangerous disturb- 
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ance of the whole system. There is also a feeling of warmth at first, but 
this is only from the rush of blood to the surface ; and soon the consequence 
of thus exposing the warm fluid to the external cold is a fall in the bodily 
temperature which may amount to two or three degrees, and is then really 
dangerous. 

You can tell if a man is dead drunk or in a fit by trying his tempera- 
ture. If it is below the average you may be sure it is a case of drunkenness. 
In very cold countries it is often fatal to take stimulants because they 
reduce the temperature so that people freeze to death. 

Now let us see how alcohol acts on the cerebro-spinal nervous system. 
As soon as it is taken into the stomach it gets into the blood, and is 
carried to all parts of the body, and, as a great deal of blood goes 
to the brain the alcohol goes too, and it at once begins to make havoc 
there. It has been proved by careful experiments that two drachms of 
alcohol (7.e., not quite half a glass of port or sherry, or not quite a quarter 
of a pint of ale) are sufficient to slightly paralyse the nerves of the eye so 
that a person cannot see an object at a distance quite so well as before ; 
he will have to come a little nearer to it, to see it as distinctly. The sense 
of touch is also rendered less delicate. In short, the perfect equilibrium 
of all the senses is at once disturbed by the introduction into the system 
of a little alcohol, and it is the deadening of the nerves of sensibility that 
makes people feel bolder after taking wine. They cannot really do things 
so well, but they feel as if they could do them better. 

As the amount of alcohol is increased the brain becomes more affected, 
and all the nerves of the voluntary movements which it should direct are 
paralysed. The man begins to talk nonsense, can’t see clearly, mistakes 
a lamp-post for an enemy, and perhaps goes at it with his fists, while 
his legs roll about as if on shipboard. You have all seen that sort of thing 
dozens of times over. Finally, sensibility is lost, and the body lies a mere 
log, dead except for the heart and lungs, which are still working on in this 
Inert mass. 

It is not true, then, that alcohol is warming, or that it makes us do 
things better. The direct opposite is true. It is also not true that alcohol 
is a food. It contains none of the qualities of a food, neither can it be 
transformed into them in the body. It is also a mistake to suppose it is a 
satisfactory aid to digestion. For a short time it will hurry on digestion 
by causing a large increase of the digesting fluid, but nature cannot keep 
this up, there will be a reaction, and all the evils of indigestion will surely 
follow. For this reason teetotalers have usually better appetites than 
moderate drinkers. 

Of course some are more quickly injured by alcohol than others. The 
sedentary man will soon be the worse for it in many ways, while the man 
who lives much in the open air will work it off quickly, and not apparently 
be affected by it for years. But the action of alcohol physically is, as I have 
described, harmful in every way,—‘‘ the little drop’’ does us harm and 
not good. 

Sir Andrew Clarke says: ‘ Perfectly good health will in my opinion 
always be injured even by small doses of alcohol—injured in the sense of 
its perfection and loveliness. I call perfect health the loveliest thing in 
this world. Now alcohol, even in small doses, will take the bloom off and 
pee the perfection of health, both mental and moral.” Thus the great 

octor, 
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Why, then, should we take a drink which is injurious? Let us resolve 
to give it up in the future. 


VIOLET SOLLY. 
Questions. 


What happens to a person’s face after taking wine?) Why does it 
turn red? Why is it bad to take wine when you are tired? Which live 
longest, on the average, teetotalers or moderate drinkers? What class 
of men die earliest? What do you suppose to be the reason? Should 
wine be given to the sick and weak? How many nervous systems has 
man? What are they called? What effect has alcohol on the nervous 
system? What causes the feeling of exhilaration after taking wine ? 
Does wine increase the temperature of the body? How can you tell if a 
man is ina fit or drunk? What happens if people take stimulants in 
very cold countries? What effect has taking alcohol on our senses of 
sight and touch? Why do people talk nonsense, and walk unsteadily 
after taking much wine or spirit? Is alcohol nourishing? What is its 
effect on digestion ? 


HOW TO DECORATE THE SCHOOLROOM. 
Chapter II. 


E will now describe, in as plain and practical a way as we can, 

what can be done by any of us who are willing to give some time 

—in leisure evenings or on Saturday afternoons—to the ‘‘ beautifying ”’ 

of any of our schoolrooms or humbler places of worship. Let. me insist 

once more that something can be done by any of us, without any previous 

knowledge of design or colour; for a scheme of decoration as elaborate 

as fig. 1 has been carried out by some who did not know even how 

to mix paints when they began. We shall therefore relate every step of 
the work in true amateur simplicity. 

We must now consider in order—(1.) Our working plan and measure- 
ments. (2.) Our materials—whether paperhanging, paint, or colour-wash. 
(3.) Tools and apparatus necessary. (4.) Colour-arrangement. (5.) 
“Stencilling,” and making our own patterns. (6.) Special panels, 
medallions, or plaques; and, in conclusion, special features must be 
considered, e.g., doors, windows, porch and staircase, curtains and hang- 
ings, pictures and engravings, &c. 


(i.) WORKING PLAN AND MEASUREMENTS. 


We must have, first of all, a fairly large paper drawing (like fig. 3, 
but of course much larger) of what we want to do,—a distinct, correct 
sketch of our actual walls, drawn to a scale of, say, half inch to the foot. 
On this we can put down (in water-colour) every tint and effect we wish 
to carry out, and see fairly beforehand what our work will look like, and 
so spare ourselves any disagreeable discovery of ill-arranged colours, or 
ill-divided parts of the surface, as we proceed upon the actual wall. _ 

We will take for granted that we can easily get some few drawing 
materials for this preparatory sketch, e.g., common drawing-paper, and 
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hard pencils ; a pair of compasses ; a two-foot rule, or any rule with inches 
marked on it; a square or right angle (to draw perpendicular lines) ; a 
box of cheap water colours (1/- or 1/6 will now buy a useful tin box of 
moist colours) ; another rule, about four or five feet long, to draw long 
lines (any carpenter will make us one in deal-wood at a trifling cost). 

Now stretch a piece of our paper, size about 20 in. by 15 in., on a good- 
sized table or desk, or even the platform will do very well for our drawing- 
board. 

Find the centre of paper A (z.e., ten inches from either end) and draw 
two lines across, one about one inch and a half from bottom edge of 
paper for our ‘‘ground-line,” then lay the square along this and 
draw one upright to it through the centre A. Take a long string 
(or any measure) across the end wall of our building (as aa in fig. 
3, see Illustration in January No.) and find this measure, say 
twenty feet, on our inch rule, 7.e., fe znches in our scale-drawing, and 
put this down on the ground-line, 7z.e., five inches each side of centre A, 
then we can draw the end-lines of walls, upward from a a, with the square 
again laid on aa. We can easily get the height of these side-lines 
probably by direct measuring on a short ladder, set at either end, to reach 
points g g, where the roof begins, and dropping a long string from g till 
it touches the ground ; say this height is fourteen feet, we put this down 
on our drawing—seven inches from a each side. Now with compasses, 
or a piece of paper, we can directly measure the angle of roof-pitch at ¢ by 
pressing the paper, or legs of compasses laid down to fit the angle exactly ; 
bring this down to our drawing and lay it along ag, and mark the slope 
of roof, reversing it to get the other side of wall,—then draw out both 
these slope-lines with ruler until they meet at S in centre line A S, and 
we have S the summit of our end wall; and the ‘‘ elevation’’ of our wall 
is complete. 

We may now draw a suggestion of the side walls, by ‘‘ perspective ”’ 
lines, to get a fuller idea of the appearance of the building as a whole. 
Measure from point A on centre-line another point P, about five feet 
above it (z,e., two and a half inches on our drawing)—this is the ‘‘ vanish- 
ing-point,”’ or point to which all lines seem to go which are horizontal and 
run in the length of our building. From this point P draw lines through 
the four points a a g g, and we have the ‘‘ perspective”’ of our walls. We 
can indicate the rafters of roof also (if any are visible) by a few lines 
parallel to each of the sloping sides g S, and the central ‘‘ post” of roof 
at S, drawn from P. 

Now we can mark, by actual measuring reduced to scale as before, 
any door or window-openings, space occupied by platform, or any other 
features which break up the blank surface of the walls. We now have 
the outline of all the actual wall-space we have to deal with, and can 
judge on our paper-drawing, the effect of whatever we propose to do. 

Let us well consider this plan of our walls, therefore, and try to find 
what is wanted, to give lightness and pleasantness, or dignity and 
spaciousness, to any building, according to its size and structural features. 

There is no reason why our poorest Mission Hall in a squalid city- 
street, or our humblest schoolroom in any remote country-side, may not 
be as really beautiful, and therefore elevating and refining in effect, as the 
hall of a tasteful mansion, or a good municipal building,—though our 
effects may not involve any considerable degree of costliness in material. 
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The dulness (and frequent ugliness and vulgarity) of our average school- 
buildings at present is generally the effect of the bald drab or yellow- 
washed walls, showing a sickly ‘‘ grease-mark ” generally on the ground- 
level, and only relieved by some dirty-looking maps or science-charts, or 
spelling boards, or tasteless lithographs of grotesque ‘scripture history.”’ 
Such things are depressing enough even for week-day use of the room, 
the walls being precisely those of a gaol or casual-ward,—instead of form- 
ing an interesting background of cheerful tint or pattern to the “pictorial ” 
accessories. 

There is no excuse now-a-days for such vulgarity and meanness on 
the score of economy. At the very worst the wash on the walls would 
cost not a penny more if done in a pleasant grey or sage-tint, instead of 
the wretched gaol-yellow, and the effect would be at least gratifying—as 
not suggesting the associations of ugliness! We shall return next month 
to our illustration, fig. 4, and discuss what is suggested there of a wall- 
decoration which would be interesting in itself even if quite bare, and 
which would form a helpful back-ground also for any sort of map or chart 
appendages, or for good engravings and coloured prints of a worthy kind. 

OweEN J. Jones. 


SNOWDROPS. 


HEN the winter is nearly over, when the days are growing longer, 

and the sun is higher in the sky, how delightful it is to see these 

lovely white snowdrops. Look at them carefully, touch them carefully so 

that you may not bruise or spoil them at all. The Germans call them 

snow-bells. See how the tiny bell is held by the tiny, curved, green 

stalk, see how exquisitely it hangs; nothing could be more graceful and 

elegant. Then look at the three pure white outside petals, and the three 

dainty, green fairy-marks on the inner bell; and think with me of the 
wonderfulness of their purity and grace. 

The flowers are named after the white, beautiful snow, but they grow 
not from the white snow but from the black earth. They do not wait for 
warm, sunny, pleasant weather, but are dainty and graceful in spite of 
nipping cold, and east winds, and frost’s freezing fingers. 

In a little whitish bulb the snowdrop begins its life. All the winter 
through in the dark earth it lies quite buried and lost, out of man’s 
sight and knowledge,—there, ‘‘ dead to the world’’ it ‘‘keeps house un- 
known.’’ Then, in some wondrous way all undiscoverable by the wisest of 
men, with the lengthening days of the new year, the little inner self of 
the bulb begins to urge its way out of its safe, enclosing house, and 
courageously to make a path upwards to the light, Its tender, greenish- 
grey, sword-like leaves push aside with gentle, irresistible force the 
particles of the hard soil that lies above them, and get, unharmed, into 
daylight. There they stand alone for a while—heralds and courtiers, 
making ready for the coming of the dainty white princesses, ‘‘ fair maids 
of February.” 

Whence come these lovely wonders? Is it enough of an answer to say _ 
that they come out of the ground? That seems a stupid answer,—it tells 
us nothing, and it does not help in the very least to answer the next 
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questions,—‘‘ Why do they come?”’ and “ Why are they so beautiful?” 
No one can completely answer such questions as these, but it is good for 
us to ask them; it is, indeed, a chief part of our business here. 

Here is an artificial snowdrop,—made, that is, by artifice, by craft 
and skill of human creatures. It took much patient skill to make it, but — 
how coarse and clumsy it looks beside the real one. 


‘ All the powers of all mankind 
Drawn to a point could never make 
One” real, live snowdrop !— 


How different its manner of making was: a bit of muslin here, a bit 
of wax there, shaped apart, and then stuck together. Compare with these 
the delicate textures, and the steady, beautiful development of the natural 
snowdrop. Yet it took thought to make this artificial snowdrop, this poor 
imitation. Must not thought, then, have gone to the making of the real 
flower? If the poor imitation could not come by chance, could the perfect 
beauty of the original come by chance? The maker is behind the thing 
made ;—the artificial snowdrop tells of its human maker, the real one tells 
of God. 

So this tiny creature takes us all the way from earth to heaven—from 
its life of a few days to the Eternal presence. Revere it; it is a thought 
of God made visible; it is one of His perfectly-fulfilled purposes ; it 
comes straight from the divine heart, a gift of God to us. 

The time and way of its coming have their message. They are an 
image to us of the way in which God’s children may be pure and beautiful 
in heart in spite of dark and unclean surroundings, and how they may be 
sweet and gracious not only when things are pleasant about them, but 
always,—when misfortunes and troubles come, or they are treated with 
harshness and unkindness; these can return good for evil, they ‘‘ bless 
and curse not.” 

If the grace and beauty of the flowers are of God, God must be the 
giver, the source, the inspirer and sustainer of these infinitely greater 
things: the patience, sweetness and courage of His children. If He loves 
and cares for the beauty of the flower, must He not much more care for the 
beauty of immortal souls, and delight to see His holy will fulfilled in them ? 

The snowdrops grow best in quiet country places, half hidden from 
sight : so, many and many a life, of which they are an image—pure, 
brave, and steadfast—is lived almost unnoticed by men, but, we may be 
sure, marked by and intimately known to the great Father in Heaven. 
No poverty, no lowness of estate, no insignificance in the world’s eyes 
can hide these lovely lives from him. ‘The Lord is mindful of His 
own.”’ ‘‘ He knoweth them that are His.”’ 

Strive to recognise these God-beloved, God-revealing souls, whether 
in lowly or in high places, and rejoice in the clear witness they bear to the 
truth of that saying of Jesus: ‘‘THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU.” 


Epitx GITTINS. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was doing good ; 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude — Whittier. 
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STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


II. 
The Building of the Ship. 


=| ae is one of the noblest of Longfellow’s poems, and, as we may 

imagine, is a great favourite in the United States. There is arush 
and swell in the verse that gives us a sense of exultation, similar to that 
which we feel when carried swiftly across the sea in some brave vessel. 
But it is the closing passage which has given the poem a supreme place 
in the hearts of enthusiastic patriots in the great Republic of the West. 
Many an eloquent speech has been wound up with the mighty lines, 
describing the State as the good ship Union sailing on 


In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
while 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


I wish, however, to indicate some of the exceeding beauties of this work 
of art, which render it precious to all who love noble thought and generous 
emotion. Let us divide this poem by the stages of the building of the 
ship. 

(i.) THE IDEAL. 


We are told how the Master conceived in his mind the ideal of a noble 
and beautiful vessel, how his heart was moved by its vision, so that his 
thought became a creative passion to embody it in outward form. 

A merchant was in need of a good ship, and he knew the very man 
who could best supply his need, so he gave the order :— 

Build me straight, O worthy Master ! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 


The practical man is dependent in his work upon the artist and idealist ; 
and physical necessities are the means of rousing men to higher thought 
and heroic action. The first thing that roused primitive men to work was 
the need of food and shelter; and by their toil they developed powers of 
which at first they were unconscious. Hunger was the instinct which 
compelled them to combine together in common labour, and initiated that 
co-operation which has resulted in tribes and nations and states. That 
is one of the mysteries of providence,—the way in which God employs 
material instincts and impulses for ends of which men themselves know 
nothing. When the little child is at play he never thinks of anything but 
his own amusement ; he never suspects that the movements of his body 
and activities of his limbs are essential to health and growth. So men 
have toiled for their daily bread, never thinking of anything but the imme- 
diate supply of physical needs; and all the time they have been training 
and educating themselves for nobler work and finer enterprise. 

This Merchant wants to extend his trade and increase his wealth, and 
for this purpose he must have a new ship to carry his merchandise ; he 
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only thinks about its strength and usefulness; he wants it made so staunch 
that there will be little danger of shipwreck for his goods and crew. But 
the Master is a man to whom labour is a dignity and a privilege; the 
Merchant’s demand rouses him to the ideal of what a ship should be,— _ 
beautiful as well as strong, a joy to the eye as well as a servant to the 
hand. 

The Merchant’s word 

Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 

Giveth grace unto every art. 


That is the secret of all true labour, the heart must be in it as well as the 
hand. When we see someone grinding wearily at a task as a piece of 
drudgery, we say, ‘‘ put your soul into your work, and then it will be a 
privilege and a joy.’’ Wenever do anything well unless we love to do it. 
That is the difference between an artizan and an artist. True art is 
simply the transfiguration of labour by love and beauty. The mere work- 
man toils because he is compelled by hard necessity, the artist creates 
through an inspiration that dissolves necessity into living will and strenu- 
ous purpose. That is why so much of the work of the world is ‘‘scamped,”’’ 
because men only do as much as they are obliged to do, and think of 
nothing but the wages it will bring ; and until we get more of the poetical 
and ideal element into our common life our work will never be nobly done. 
Men do their work badly because they cannot see what Emerson calls the 
‘‘ Beautiful Necessity ’’ which co-operates in every useful labour. There 
was once a great musician who translated the blows of the blacksmith’s 
hammer into splendid music ; and we need an inspired prophet, who shall 
translate the work of the world into the music of the spheres, and show 
the relation of the humblest service to the highest law. In his poem called 
The Builders Longfellow teaches this truth : 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


This ship-builder, when he received his order, did not begin to calculate 
how much profit it would bring, or how he could employ the cheapest ’ 
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material so as to increase his gain. He simply resolved to do his work 
well, to build as strong and beautiful a ship as was possible with the 
means at his command. 


A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships, 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ‘‘Ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea!” 


The first thing he did was to think about it, to create the Ideal before he 
built the ship. Now that is worth pondering,—how every thing was once 
a thought. Every object of this solid material universe, if it were 
thoroughly known, would appear as the visible symbol of a spiritual 
reality. Sccence is the method by which we translate all the forms and 
processes of nature into those thoughts of God which we call ‘“ laws ;” 
Art is the method by which we ourselves bring forth new forms and 
processes, through a wonderful creative energy by which we become 
fellow-workers with the Eternal Mind. All this is taught us in that sublime 
Proem to the Gospel of John, where we are told that “In the beginning 
was the Word (or Thought), and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God ; all things were made by him, and without him was not 
anything made that hath been made.’’ That is, the essence of the 
universe is Mind, and nothing can exist apart from its originating Ideal. 

This great theme is by no means incongruous with the subject of our 
poem; for the very purpose of Longfellow is to show us how human 
labour can be transfigured by Ideal Beauty. This ship-builder was not 
only a paid workman, he was an inspired artist. His idea of a perfect 
ship grew within his mind. At first it was born in a tiny model, in 
which it must take shape before the larger venture could be undertaken ; 
just as there must be the helpless baby and the little child, before there 

can be the full grown man. 
; And first with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every part, 
A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man, 
Its counterpart in miniature ; 
That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labour might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 
He wanted to see what his ideal of a ship looked like in miniature, before 
he laid the stocks for the great vessel which should sail the ocean. 

Then comes a very far-reaching thought. This man is not working 
alone, he is inspired by an Ideal not originated entirely within his own 
mind, but which has been growing within the minds of men for ages. 
He is only the latest in a long line of shipbuilders who have thought and 
laboured in the past, and if he succeeds in his task it can only be by 
entering into their thoughts and labours :— 

And as he laboured, his mind ran o’er 
The various ships that were built of yore, 
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And above them all, and strangest of all, 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 
And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, ‘Our ship, I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this!” 


But his ship can only be of another form, because of the attempts of 
those who have gone before, without them his work could never have 
been made perfect. 

We sometimes look at one of our great ocean steamers, we describe 
the strength of material and the horse-power of the engines, we can give 
the names of recent inventors, who by their cleverness have contributed 
to produce this marvel of modern industry, and we call it a triumph of 
our mechanical ingenuity. But we may also regard it, just as truly, as 
the offspring of an informing Idea; we do not adequately comprehend it 
until we have dissolved it into a thought; and we can only do that by 
tracing the history of shipbuilding from the day when some primeval 
savage hollowed out a log of wood to carry him across ariver. In that 
hollow log the Idea began to manifest itself, and through ages it 
developed, until it grew into this ocean steamer moving across the waters 
like a thing of life. If we could have every stage of the idea presented to 
our sight, if every form of floating vessel could be seen from the log to 
the ironclad, then the whole series would appear as the work of ONE 
Minp making experiment after experiment until it achieves its purpose. 

That was what this shipbuilder felt, that he was taking his place in 
the long procession of labourers, whose thought and toil had made 
possible his own triumph of modern art. 

And so, for the present, we leave him comparing his model craft with 
the vessels built in the elder days :— 


It was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speed, 

A beautiful and gallant craft ; 

Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her course. 


In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! 


FRANK WALTERS, 


